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state  xie/julation  of  .Uriculbural  v/ages  In  Foreif^^n  Countries 


Introduction 

Agricultural  Workers  in  foreign  countries  nave  tried  for  many 
years  through  trade  unions  and  collective  bargaining  to  secure  a 
certain  minimum  standard  of  wages  and  to  regulate  other  conditions 
of  employment.  These  efforts,  however,,  have  led  to  oxily  limited 
success  and  consequently  there  has  been  a growing  feeling  among  agri- 
cultural vjorkers  of  the  need  of  State  help  to  secure  a national  scope 
to  the  results  they  have  obtained  locally  or  regionally. 

In  the  early  post-war  years,  collective  bargaining  and  wage 
regulation  through  State  intervention  found  their  way  simultaneously 
into  agriculture,  at  tint  time,  the  great  majority  of  agricultural 
vrorkers'  unions  did  xiot  hesitate  to  disclose  their  preference  for 
collective  bargaining  to  achieve  their  ends.  As  late  as  1928,  for 
example,  with  the  exception  of  the  less  important  unions,  the  Interna- 
tional Land  v.'orkers'  Federataon  ■ at  their  Fifth  dongress  in  Prague  went 
on  record  as  being  opposed  to  State  intervention  in  the  U'age-fixing 
process.^  Collective  bargaining  proper,  ho'/;ever,  was  not  aaequate  in 
the  solution  of  problems  raised  by  the  rapid  changes  which  the  agricul- 
tural industry  was  undergoing,  and  agricultural  workers  began  to  accept 
the  consequences  of  this  situation.  By  19j5  they  had  abandoned  the  posi- 
tion taken  in  Prague  seven  years  earlier.  This  change  of  view  found 
expression  at  the  Seventh  Congress  of  the  Land  wo:-kers'  Federation  held 
that  year  in  London.  At  that  Congress,  the  executive  Committee  of  the 

iJ  Internationrl  Labor  Office,  Social  Problems  in  .igriculture , 
lecord  of  the  Permanent  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  l.L.O.j 
Series  iv,  Ao.  14)  19 J8,  p.  8?. 
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Federation  ¥jas  instructed  to  renevj  the  study  of  the  problen  and  make 

1/ 

.recomendations.  Accordingly^  in  1936,  the  Committee  of  the 
Federation  adopted  principles  ijaplying  that  the  agricultural  vjorkers’ 
unions  vvere  ready  to  contemplate  a system  of  State  regulation  of  wages. 
At  the  sajno  time  it  formulated  a statement  to  the  iCoverning  Body  of 
the  International  Labor  Office  requesting  that  the  Office  make  a 
survey  on  the  forms  and  extent  of  wage  regulations  in  various  coun- 
tries. The  Permanent  .igricultura.!  Committee  of  the  International  Labor 
Office,  vvhich  eventually  considered  this  subject  at  its  first  session 
in  Februc'iry  193®,  adopted,  among  others,  the  folloxving  resolution; 

"The  P,;rmanent  .i.-.xicultural  Committee  requests  the 
Governing  Body  of  the  International  Labor  Office  to 
instruct  the  Office  to  continue  its  studies  on  the 
question  of  a system  of  veage-fixing  for  agricul- 
tural workers  and  asks  the  Governing  Body  to  ex- 
amine the  desirability  of  placing  the  question 
on  the  agenda  of  one  of  the  next  Sessions  of  the 
International  L hour  Conference," 

2J 

Thus,  today,  'wage  rcgulatio;i  in  agriculture,  as  indeed  other 
social  problems  in  the  industry,  is  again  the  subject  of  intense 
discussion  by  the  general  public  and  of  increased  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities.  The  economic  depression  i/.iiich  began  in 
1930,  and  \jhich  has  affected  practically  the  entire  'world,  hrs  in- 
tensified the  efforts  of  many  countries  to  secure  for  the  f.^rmers 
and  their  families  a certain  minimum  standn.rd  of  living,  Thes..,  v-f- 
forts,  however,  have  brought  into  the  foreground  the  question  of  ho\\' 

-to  secure  agricultur.'^.l  l-bor  a fair  share  of  this  assistance,  before 
roviev;ing  the  plans  which  other  countries  have  adopted  in  attempt 

17  Ibid,  p,  87. 


2j  Ibid,  p,  153 
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to  ansvjcr  this  question,  a brief  cjqDlnnation  is  necGss?.ry  regarding 
the  relationship  betvjGen  collective  bargaining  and  state  regulation 
vjith  respect  to  their 'respective  roles  of  fixing  'wages  for  agricul- 
tural vjorkers. 

Vfage  regulation  in  the  agricultural  industry  of  foreign  countries 
has  taken  many  different  forms,  but  the  two  gonerrj.  approaches  have 
been  through  collective  bargaining  and  state  intervention,  A closer 
exaiiiination  of  these  forms,  ho'wever,  shows  that  the  contrast  between 
collective  bargaining  and  state  intervention  is  not  only  less  marked 
than  often  appears  on  the  surface,  but  that  they  are  frequently  com- 
plementary, For  example,  vjorkers'  endeavors  may  be  directed  not  only 
to’wards  the  sign'lng  of  collective  agreements,  but  also  to'wards  the  use 
of  a wage  reguJ.ation  organ  set  up  by  the  State  whieh  functions  only 
at  the  requevSt  of  the  interested  parties  themselves.  Further  varia- 
tions ma.y  be  cited:  the  initiative  of  bringing  eVoout  collective  agree- 
ments may  no  longer  lie  vjith  the  parties  concerned  but  with  represen- 
tatives of  the  States  or  again,  the  conclusion  of  collective  agreements 
may  be  a duty  imposed  upon  the  organizations  by  the  State.  Tnus,  it 
appears,  while  state  intervention  carried  out  for  the  most  p..rt  by  the 
help  of  wage-fixing  machinery  assmnes  the  possibility  of  regulating 
wages  in  a purely  administrative  way,  experience  has  shovm  that  this 
aim  is  not  alv^ays  within  reach  unless  the  collaboration  of  org.mazed 
v\rorkers  and  employers  is  assured* 

For  reasons  of  practical  convenience,  however,  this  review 
separates  the  State  regulation  of  wages  in  agriculture  from  the 
collective  bargaining  procedure  by  restricting  the  analysis,  for  the 
most  part,  to  w'age  regulation  initiated  by  the  State  'where  the  latter 
fixes,  controls  and  legally  enforces  minimum  rates  of  v^ages  throughout 
the  process. 
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Forms  and  Examples  of  Regulation  of  Agricultural  ViJa^es 

Through  State  Intervehtion  Abroad 

At  least  five  forms  of  state  regulation  of  agricultural  v;ages  are 
in  force  in  foreign  countries:  1)  the  fixing  of  minimuiii  wage  rates  by 
lavj  and  the  inclusion  of  such  rates  in  a statute;  2)  the  legal  estab- 
lishment of  special  machinery  for  fixing  minimura  wage  rates;  , 3)  the 
use  of  the  statutory  minimum  wage  in  combination  vdth  the  administrative 
machinery  for  raising  the  minimwa  and  subsequently  reducing  \Jages  but 
never  below  the  minimura  fixed  by  statute;  4)  the  adoption  of  arbitration 
machinery,  ordinarily  used  for  settling  disputes,  for  purposes  of 
wage  regulation;  and  5)  the  regulation  of  agricultural  wages  through 
State  assistance  of  collective  or  individual  bargaining. 

The  siraplest  form  of  state  intervention  in  the  vjage-fixing  pro- 
cess is  the  establisriment  of  statutory  rates.  This  procedure  is  follovi;- 

1/ 

ed  in  Cuba,  Uruguay  and  an  the  province  of  San  Juan,  Argentina. 

In  these  cases,  specific  rates  are  fixed  in  the  law  and  the  payment 
of  less  is  illegal.  IJo  time  limit  for  the  application  of  such  rates 
is  indicated  and  they  cannot  be  repealed  or  modified  except  through 
amending  legislation.  Tiie  outstanding  example  of  vjage  regulation  by 
special  machinery,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a more  elastic  pro- 
cedure, is  provided  by  Sngland  and  Viial-s  and  by  Scotland,  oimilar, 
although  not  as  elaborate,  machinery  is  found  also  in  Ireland,  ilexi- 
co  and  Yugoslavia,  and  at  one  time  also  existed  in  Hungary.  The  'wage 


^ In  Uruguay  such  .legislation  was  pass^^d  in  February  1923  and 

in  San  Juan,  Argentina,  in  November  1923;  in  Cuba,  the  Sdgar 
Coordination  Act,  regulating  the  \iagos  of  agricultural  vjorkors 
in  sugar  cane  cultivation,  \ms  passed  in  oopteiaber  1937  and 
araended  in  February  1938. 


fixing  process  adopted  in  the  provinces  of  Santa  Fe  and  Buenos  Aires,  Ar- 
gentina may  also  be  incliided  in  tMs  category.  Nev;  Zealand  and  the  Province 
of  Manitoba,  Canada  provide  the  sole  examples  of  agricultural  wage  regu- 
lation through  the  combined  application  of  the  statutory  minimum  wage  and 
of  admdni St native  wage  fixing  machinery,  while  Australia  demonstrates  the 
use  of  an  arbitration  system  for  regulating  wages  of  agricultural  workers 
who  are  iKiicnized.  Finally,  regulation  of  agric'ultural  wages  through 
State  assistance  of  individual  or  collective  bargaining  is  found  in  Austria, 
Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Estonia,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Nor^way,  Poland  and 
Sweden.  The  wage  regulating  systems  of  these  countries  rely,  for  the  most 
cart,  on  the  existence  of  labor  organization  among  agricultural  workers  and 
upon  an  orderly  method  of  collective  bargaining  between  workers  and  their 
employers.  Some  of  these  countries  besto-f  upon  collective  agreements  the 

force  and  s-^nction  of  law,  vrhile  others  utilize  such  agreements  as  a base 

1/ 

for  broad  statutoTg;-  regulations. 

The  following  revic-'rs  in  som.e  detail  the  S3'stems  of  regulating  agricul- 
tural wages  in  some  of  the  countries  m.ontioned  above. 


_!/  It  should  be  noted  also  that  international  treaties  relating  to  the 
employment  of  alien  labor,  of  which  an  important  nart  is  employed  as 
seasonal  labor  in  agriculturo,  either  lay  down  directly  the  wage  rates 
tc  be  paid  or  assure  to  the  alien  worker  the  some  level  of  pay  received 
b3^  national  workers. 
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1.  England,  Wales  and  Scotland 

■pngland’ s first  experience  with  the  re£^lation  of  wages  for  agri- 
cnltnral  workers  came  about  as  a result  of  the  passage  of  the  Com  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1917-  Prior  to  that  time  agricultural  vjages  in  England 
and  ^-rales,  were  in  the  main,  a matter  for  individual  agreement  between 
emnloyer  and  v;orker.  The  Act  provided  for  a threefold  policy  of  con- 
trolled production,  guaranteed  prices  for  argricultural  products  and 
regulation  of  agricultural  mges.  The  primorv  purpose  of  the  Act  was  to 

r 

encoiirage  the  production  of  small  grains,  but  in  return  for  a govern- 
ment subsidy  to  achieve  this  and  the  Act  required  farmers  to  pr}'-  their 
workers  a minimum  rate  of  wages  determined  for  their  county  by  a central 
agricultural  v^ages  board. 

In  accordance  with  the  law,  a central  Agricultural  Wages  Board 
was  established  with  sole  responsibility  for  fixing  wages  for  each 
county/-  with  the  advice  of  local  wages  committees  which  the  Board  appoint 
ted  throughout  England  and  Wales.  These  committees  acted  in  a purely  ad 
visory  capacity,  as  the  Board  reserved  the  right  of  actually  fi^'ing  the 
minimum  rates  of  swages.  Such  rates  became  compulsory  only  when  confirm- 
ed by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

Prior  to  the  fixing  of  minimum  vrage  rates  by  the  central  Agricul- 
tural ^‘'ages  Board,  the  Act  prescribed  a flat  minimimi  of  ?5  shillings  per 
week  for  all  able-bodied  male  agricultural  workers.  After  the  Wages 
Board  was  established,  it  sought  to  increase  the  general  minimim  rates 

in  proportion  to  the'  rising  cost  of  living  and  rates  were  fixed  sepa- 
rately for  adult  m.ale  and  female  farm  hands.  Thus,  from  May  to  October 
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in  1917,  H ■'•^eokly  minimiim  rate  of  30  shillings  per  ''r-'-ek  set  for  male 
agricultural  workers  and  a minirnm  hourly  rate  of  five  pcnco  was  estab- 
lished for  adult  female  farm  workers.  By  Doptembor  19-91  j the  minimnm. 
for  adult  men  had  boon  increased  to  4?  shillings  -per  week  and  that  for 

l!  ■ 

adult  faiiales  to  7 ponce  per  honr. 

Due  to  the  economic  depression  which  began  in  1991,  the  Act  ",jas 
repealed  and  the,  system  of  legally  enforceable  minima  came  to  an  end 
as  goveiTiiricnt  subs 'dies  were  v/ithdrawn.  As  a substitute  for  the  Corn 
Production  Act,  Parliament,  in  the  same  year,  enacted  the  Corn  Produc- 
tion (Repeal)  Act  a^hich  introduced  a system,  of  district  conciliation  com- 
mittjoes . 

In  -sharp  Contrast  with  the  centralized  and  comnulsory  ’'.'ago  fix- 
ing procedure  of  the  1917  Act,  the  1991  Act  provided  for  the-  ostablish- 
mont  of  local  wage  committees  -rith  wjiom.  dot omin'^tion  of  mj.ni-um  rates 
were  entirely  voluntary.  Faye  agreements  rcaclied  b^  these  bodies  could 
become  compulsorv  upon  all  farmers  in  a district  if  registered  with  the 
Plinistry  of  Agriculture.  Actually,  hc'^'ever,  veip,^  few  agreements  v;ere 
made  and  fewer  still  were  submitted  for  confirmation  by  the  Plinister. 

The  voluntary  system  of  w^age  determination,  thereforo,  was  alicost  a 
complete  failure  and  this  was  reflected  in  the  steady  decline  of  agri- 

2J 

cultural  wnges  to  the  low  levels  of  1917* 

The  Ministry  of  Labour  Gazette,  October  199i,  P.  599. 

9/  Dorothy  Sells,  British  Wages  Boards,  a Study  in  Industrial 
Dom-ocracy , 1939,  nn.  34-35  and  ~ 
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Thc  rapid  doclino  of  agriciiLtiarnl  ’’/ages  after  the  ro-Doal  of  the 

Corn  Production  (Rc-poal)  Act  of  19?1  resulted  in  considerable  agitation 

bv  the  National  Union  of  Agricultural  ^’^orkors  in  favor  of  cither  rcstor- 

1/ 

ing  the  la’-  or  of  applying  the  Trade  Board  system  to  agriculture.  In 
addition,  non -agricultural  l'?'bor  groups  realized  that  industrial  and 
agricultural  ’-rages  vrcrc  economically  related.  The  vap:e  level  of  indus- 
trial ’workers,  it  mas  noted,  mas  throatonod  unless  the  '■■rage  level  of 
agricultural  morkers  ’-'as  safeguarded.  It  ’■•■’as  also  argued  that  lo’v  agri- 
cultural ’'’ages  resulted  in  reduced  purchasing  power  of  farm,  workers  and 
thus  accentuated  business  crises. 

The  Lrr.bv.^r  CTOvcrnment , ’-rhich  ■'■■’as  pledged  to  help  farm,  ■'■■’orkers, 

decided  that  the  established  Trade  Boards  could  not  properly  deal  i'-’ith 

agriculture.  Accordi.ngly , ^rith  the  improvement  of  business  conditions, 

Parliasriont , in  IQb.l,  passed  the  Agricultural  Wages  (Regulation)  Act  which 

provided  for  a special  plan  for  the  industry.  The  no!.’’  act  complemented 

the  Trade  Boards  Act  of  1^18  by  applying  to  English  agricultural  ’'’orkers 

a system  of  mage  regulation  similar  to  that  already  embracing  a largo 

".2/ 

proportion  of  unorganized  persons  employed  in  other  industries.  The 

l7  A system  of  hoards,  established  by  tho  Trade  Boards  Act  of  1909 

am.ended  in  1918,  for  setting  com.pulsory  lainimium  wages  covering  a 
nupiber  of  trades  -’ith  extremely  lo’?  ’-’ages  and  in  ’-^hich  adequate  col- 
lectiko  bargaining  mnehinorv  did  not  exist.  Under  the  svstem  ex- 
cluded trades  could  be  brought  in  by  provisional  order  of  parliaimont 
if  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  Ministr”  of  Labor  considered  that  the, 
rate  of  wages  ’-/as  exceptionally  low  com.parod  ’»;ith  th-a.t  in  other  cra- 
ployments . 

2J  Dorothy  Sells,  C^.  Cit . ,p.  11,0 

_3/  The  minimum-  ’.’’a-go  act  of  I9I8,  called  the  Trade  Boards  Act,  conceived 
the  joint  minimum  ’’’ago  boards  as  miniature  industrial  legislatures 
by  ’'fhich  the  government  extended  the  right  of  collective  bargaining 
to  ’.’’orkers  unable  to  achieve  it  for  thorisolvos.  It  also  recognized 
tho  trade  unions  and  employers’  associations  as  having  a lirsitod 
governm.cntal  function  cojid  all  unorganized  trades  as  being  a suit- 
able field  for  government  intervention. 


fi 
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act  applied  only  to  England  and  Wales,  but  in  1937  sn'llar  Icrislation 
■'.'ras  .adonted  for  Scotland. 

The  basic  provision  in  tho  19?4  Act  stipulated  that  ”In  fixing 
mininun  rates  a Comnittoo  shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  secure  for  able- 
bodied  men  such  ■'■’ages  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  arc  adequate 


to  promote  efficiency  and  to  enable  a man  in  an  ordinal^/  case  to  main- 
tain himself  and  his  family  in  accordance  ”nth  such  standard  of  comfort 

1/ 

as  may  bo  reasonable  in  relation  to  tho  nature  of  his  occiapation . ” 

The  acts  are  based  on  the  comnulsoip/"  principle  of  the  ICl?  Corn 
Product  j on  Act,  but  follo^-T  the  principle  of  the  19?1  Corn  Production 
(Ropaal)  Act  by  providing  for  a decentralized  network  of  >'ragc  fixing 
committees.  Those  autonomous  local  ■’■/ages  committoes  have  tho  sole  ro- 


snonsibility 


m.inim.um  ■'•rage 


and  final  authoritv  for  determining  comaulsorv  --nd  fair 
rates  for  the  area  in  ^Thich  they  onerato.  As  provided  in 


T/  Eor  -Durposes  of  the  acts,  ’’agriculture”  is  loosely  defined  as 

including'^ daiip’-  farming  and  tho  use  of  land  for  grazing,  moado’-r, 
pasture,  orchards,  r-roodland,  market  gardens  or  nursory  grounds. 
Since  this  definition  lacks  nrccision,  tho  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture is  called  upon,  from  timo  to  time,  to  decide  rThother  a 
particular  ''rorker  falls  ’'^ithin  tho  scope  of  the  act.  Such  de- 
cisions carry  no  final  authority,  ho^'rover,  as  the;^  eventually 
hinge  upon  the  inter'orotat ion  of  a court. 

?/  Each  of  the  local  Agricultural  ’'’ages  Com''’!itteGs  consists  of  an 
equal  number  of  renresentativos  of  omployers  and  workers,  two 
impartial  members  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Ag<riculturo  and 
a chairman  appointed  by  the  committee  itself.  The  cm-Dloyer  rep- 
resentatives are  nominated  h-'’-  the  Council  of  tho  National  Fammors' 
Union,  and  the  I'^hor  rGprescnt''tivos , the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  National  Union  of  Agricultural  ’"Workers  and  the  General 
Executive  Council  of  the  Transport  and  Gonoral  ’’Workers’  Union. 

In  1937.  over  750  persons  "'cre  sciaring  on  these  cornmitteos  of 
which  there  were  47  in  England  and  Wales  and  11  in  Scotland. 


pti’i 


k. 
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the  Act,  tliG  full  duties  of  these  coiranittoes  are  as  follows:  a)  to  fix 

rainirnura  rotes  of  for  all  ’-orkers  in  a/:::ri culture,  including  the 

fixation  of  overtine  rates:  b)  define  ovortiwe  einploymont ; c)  define 

benefits  ndiich  nay  be  reckoned  as  uart  na;^/Tnent  of  ninirum  rates  of  wages 

in  lieu  of  parents  in  cash  and  d)  determine  exemntions  from  the, minimuri  ■ 

rates  in  cases  of  nhysical  injury  or  mental  deficiency.  In  19.37,  the 

local  agricialtural  wage  coimaittees  ’'rerc  in  charge  of  sotting  miinimum 

vfage  rates  for  about  740,000  agricultural  workers  of  •■ahorii  110,000  ’'.rere 

in  Scotland.  More  than  85  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  these  wo^’^ers 

are  men.  Of  the  644,000  male  agricultural  workers,  slightly  less  than 

1?  ner  cent  are  casual  workers  and  about  ?0  per  cent  arc  under  ?1  years 

1/ 

of  age. 

A central  Agricultural  ^"fages  Board  performs  the  perfunctory  task 
of  issuing  minimum  ’’rage  orders  giving  statutoig/  effect  to  the  decisions 
of  the  local  representative  committees  and  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
enforces  comnliance.  The  Board  possesses  no  power  to  revise  or  question 
such  decisions  unless  they  are  ’’ultra  vires",  nor  has  the  Minister  of 
Agricultii.re  mandat om/  authority  to  confirri  minimum  rotes  before  they 

\l  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  Report  of  Proceedings  , 

Under  the  Agricultural  Wages  (Regulations)  Act  of  1924,  ^/car 
ended  Sontcjmber  30,  1937,  H 5 and  Preliminary  figures  issued 
by  the  Ministry  of  iigriculturo  and  Fisheries,  Ministry  of  Labor 
Gazette , September,  193S‘ 
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bocorae  offoctivc  - as  ’',^as  the  case  under  the  Corn  Production  Act  of 

1_/ 

1917-  The  Minister  nay,  ho'^'^cTcr,  direct  a local  wages  committee  to 
reconsider  any  rates  ■''’’hich  it  has  deteimined.  Although  the  local  com- 
mittoo  is  bound  to  reconsider,  it  is  nevertheless  free  to  adhere  to  the 
rate  it  had  determined.  In  addition  to  issuing  minimum  ^vnge  orders,  the 

l! 

central  Board  also  nerforms  the  follo''ang  duties:  a)  takes  charge  in 

case  of  default  in  the  oneration  of  the  local  wage  committees;  b)  advises 
either  local  committees  or  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  on  question  of 
labor  and  vTa.gos;.c)  acts  in  an  advisom/  capacitv  as  a coordinating  agency; 
and  d)  is  rcsnonsible  for  seeing  that  the  act  operates  everywhere. 

In  practice,  each  local  committee  fixes  for  its  county  a minimum 
■'•Tceklv  rate  of  mor-es  for  "ordinam/  agricultural  workers”  and  for  special 

3/ 

classes  of  farir  workers.  Tliose  rates,  which  are  customiarily  different 

^l7 This  is  also  one  of  the  major  differences  between  the  Agricultural 

Wages  Committees  under  the  19^4  Agricultural  Wages  (Eegulation)  Act 
and  the  Trade  Boards  under  the  1109  and  191^  Trade  Boards  Act  ■'vith 
regard  to  the  setting  of  minirum  ’''ages.  Though  the  Tr^do  Boards  are 
vested  ’•m.th  no'-cr  t^'  determine  minimum  r-’tes  of  ’'Toges,  the  rates  be- 
come effoctiVvO  only  confirmed  by  the  Minister  of  Labor.  In  the 

case  of  wage  rates  set  bw  the  Agricultural  Wages  Committees,  no 
such  confirmation  is  necessary  the  Minister  of  Agriculture.  In 
this  rosnoct  they  enjoy  a larger  degree  af  self-government  than  the 
Trade  Boards. 

2/  The  Central  Agricultural  '^‘^agos  Board  is  composed  of  21  m-ombors; 
eight  representatives  of  eimoloyors,  eight  renrosentatives  of 
workers,  and.  four  other  members  and  a chairman  anooiiited  b^’"  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture. 

_3/  The  term  ’’ordinary  agricultural  '-mrkffir-s”  denotes  an  .adult  m.ale  worker 
entitled  to  the  normal  minimum  ■•■a.go.  It  excludes  youths,  female 
TTorkers,  ■''^orkors  having  oxemntions  for  vdiom  lo-eer  minima  are  pre- 
scribed, and  also  special  classes  of  workers  for  vL-om.  higher  rates 
have  been  fixed.  The  last  groua  includes  horsemen,  cov/mcn,  stock- 
men,  shonherds,  foresters  and  harvesters.  The  higher  r-tes  for 
these  workers  renresent  an  increment  to  covor  longer  hours  or 
casual  work  r^^thor  than  an  increased  rate  in  recogniti  n f greater 
skill.  These  special  r^tes  average  ab'^ut  five  shillings  above  the 
weekly  minimum  ^wage  for  ordinary  workers. 
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for  male  ''.nil  feK^le  ’'workers  and  ’'rhich  vary  as  bot’^oen  regions,  usually 
anuly  for  a.  lefinito  ueriod  of  12  months  or  less.  But  this  does  not 
precluclo  altering  them  before  the  expiration  date. 

The  minimum  vrago  sot  by  local  cominitteos  is  for  a mork-vreck  of  a 
certain  number  of  hours;  all  ’^^ork  oyer  and  aboye  the  urescribod  number  of 
hours  or  work  on  holidays  arc  considered  oyertime,  and  must  be  paid  for 

Z! 

at  a higher  rate.  By  defining  the  length  of  the  work-day  or  work -week 
to  '7hich  the  wage  is  fixed,  the  comraitteos,  in  effect,  lim.it  working 
hours.  Thus,  in  1937,  the  ayerago  weekly  m.inirnum  wage  for  ordinary  adult 
male  i^orkers  of  33  shillings  4 Pence  reuresentod  Gainings  for  an  ayerage 

3/ 

work -week  of  50  hours  in  winter  and  52  hours  in  summer. 


3y  Agricultural  Wages  Committees  "^ro  chiefl^^  concerned  with  determin- 

ing minima  for  male  'vorkors.  Only  a comnarat iyely  sm.all  proportion 
of  the  women  emuloyed  in  agriculture  are  full-time  regular  workers 
in  the  industry.  Full-time  ■’romen  workers  in  agriculture  are  usually 
engaged  in  domestic  duties  on  the  farm.  Only  a m.inor  portion  of 
their  time  is  doyoted  to  dairying,  poultry"  raising  or  horticulture. 
Fyory  year,  ho‘7eycr,  large  n mbers  of  7'omen  are  emuloyed  for  a few 
i7eoks  or  more  on  yarious  seasonal  jobs  such  as  wicking  fruit,  vege- 
tables ajii  hous.  Much  of  this  work  is  -nerformed  viives  or  daugh- 
ters of  male  farrr;  v’orkers  and  is  considered  m.erely  as  a source  of 
additional  income. 

2/  Most  of  the  Committees  ''diich  in  1937  made  uroyisions  defining 
emnloyraent  on  nublic  holidays  as  oyertime  ''hayo  proyided  that  in 
the  week  in  which  the  nublic  holida:''’  occurs  the  hours  in  respect 
of  vihich  the  weekly  minimumi  wage  is  payable  shall  be  reduced, 
which  means,  in  effect,  that  these  uroyisions  secure  for  the  worker 
either  a paid  holiday  on  the  auhlic  holiday  or  oyertim.e  payment  for 
any  work  done  on  that  day.”  (Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisher- 
ies, Op.  Pit . , p.  4) . 


3/  Ministry  of  /agriculture  and  Fisheries,  Op.  cit . , up.  3 snd  11. 
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Rates  for  female  ’^mrkers  in  most  -^roas  arc  fixed  on  an  hourly 

1/ 

basis  and  in  1937  varied  from  5 ence  to  7 nonce  nor  hour.  Also,  13 
comittcos  miado  nrovision  for  the  pa.yiiiont  of  special  minir.um  and  ovor- 
time  rates  of  wames  for  om.plo^TiGnt  on  harvest  mork  in  1937*  Although 
the  conmittcos  are  omno’-rorod.  to  sot  minimum  rates  of  "rayos  for  agri- 
cultural workers  employed  on  niece  ^'ork,  none  has  seen  cause  to  use 
this  authority. 

''Tien  the  minimum  rates  of  ’■'^ames  have  been  made  effective  by  an 
order  of  the  central  Agricultural  '‘^ages  Board,  .-uiy  person  'b-o  csiiployes  a 
morker  in  agriculture  at  a lo’^er  r-^te  is  liable  to  a fine  not  exceeding 
?0  pounds  and  to  a fine  not  exceeding  one  noun d for  each  day  on  ’•.bich 
the  offense  is  continued  after  conviction.  Civil  nroceedings  for  the 
> recovery  of  magos  duo  on  the  account  of  the  failure  to  nay  the  minimum 

rate  ma}^  also  bo  instituted  by  an  officer  of  the  Board  on  bohalf  of  the 

o 

affected  •'Torker. 

Since  the  custom,  of  naying  farm  ■'•'^orkers  partly  in  kind  is  prac- 
tically universal,  regulations  under  tlic  Agricultural  Vfages  (Regulations) 
Act  require  the  local  'vgo  committees  to  determine  mhat  benefits  and  ad- 
vantages ma}^  bo  reckoned  as  part  paAvnont  of  the  rniinimum  rates  of  arages  in 
lieu  of  naymonts  in  cash.  In  all  areas,  the  provision  of  cottages  counts 
as  nnrt  of  na3TTient  of  ■•mgos.  In  most  areas,  board  and  lodging,  milk, 
notatoos  and  potato  ground  may  ho  given  in  part  r)a3T7!o.nt  of  tho  manimum 
■'•■mge.  Other  perquisites  ’'/hich  are  evaluated  in  -"uye  Pa''/ment  arc  -graz- 
ing land,  coal,  arood,  oil  and  manuiro.  The  courts  ha'a-c  rtiLod  that  onl;,?" 


1/  Ibid.,  p.  20 
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thosG  benefits  specifically  defined  by  a local  coiranittee  may  be 

1/ 

counted  as  nart  of  the  minimuin  ^■■rare  payment.:. 

Before  the  passage  of  the  acts,  fe^r  agricultural  ’rorhers  in 
En, Poland,  ^"ales  and  Scotland  kne-^  -.’-^hat  it  ^^'^s  to  ha'^’-e  a holiday  of  any 
kind.  The  acts  no”^  instruct  the  committees  to  secure  a meekly  half 
holiday  for  agricultural  workers  so  f-^r  as  is  reasonably  practicable, 
and  much  has  been  accomplished  in  this  direction.  Practically  all  of 
the  ’-rage  committees  have  defined  Saturday  afternoon  or  one  other  half- 
day in  each  week  as  overt  me.  The  great  majority  of  the  committees  have 
gone  even  further  by  making  provisions  that  employment  on  certain  public 
holidays  should  be  treated  as  overt irae. 

The  pov'er  to  grant  permits  exempting  the  eraplo^yUnent  of  aged,  dis- 
abled or  infirm  workers  from  the  minimimi  vrage  requirements  of  the  act 
resides  also  in  the  local  committees.  Unless  a permit  is  secured  for 
such  a ’vorker,  he  is  entitled  to  be  paid  at  not  less  than  the  rates 
established  by  the  m.inimum  ’'nge  order.  An  emiployer  who  fails  to  compl^^ 
with  this  regulation  is  liable  not  only  for  the  payment  of  hack  irages, 
but  is  liable  also  to  court  action.  In  September  1937,  over  8,600 

2/ 

permits  were  in  force,  nractically  all  being  given  to  male  \"orkers. 

In  the  enforcement  of  minimum  rates,  the  Minister  of  AgricilLture 
is  assisted  a corns  of  inspectors  whose  duties  are  to  investigate 

l7  Dorothy  Sells,  Op.  cit.,  p.  1^ 

7j  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  On.  cit . , p.  23* 
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all  specific  complaints  received  from  individual  workers  or  their  or- 
ganizations and  to  carry  out  tost  insnections  at  intervals.  Tlie  number 
of  coranlaints  received  bv  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  steadily  increased 
from  876  in  1925  to  35  733  in  1937-  Total  back  ^ragos  recovered  from  1925 
to  1937  as  the  result  of  specific  comnlaints  amounted  to  140,423  rounds, 
and  as  a result  of  ’’test”  insnections,  23,400  pounds.  In  addition  to 
the  16,186  pounds  recovered  in  back  ^'^ages  in  1936-1937  ns  a result  of 
specific  complaints  or  of  "tost"  inspections,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 

took  legal  proceedings  against  IO6  emnloyers  during  the  year  and  ordered 

' 1/ 

the  payment  of  arrears  of  v'ages  amounting  to  2,772  rounds. 

From  an  adman is t rati vo  standpoint  the  act  has  been  "distinctly 

1! 

successful."  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  almost  complete  collapse 
of  voluntary  "'^ago  regulation  after  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Production 
Act  of  1917-  Despite  a difficult  beginning  due  largely  to  business 
depression,  the  agricultural  ’rage  rogul-^tion  mnehanisrn  under  the  present 
Act  has  never  broken  down,  nor  has  it  been  necossar'/  to  bring  into 
operation  the  default  provisions  ombodiod  in  it. 

Most  of  the  better  class  of  farm  employers  have  admitted  that  the 
minimm  rates  fixed  bv  the  committees  have  not  been  too  high  in  relation 
to  the  work  performed  and  in  comparison  to  wages  paid  in  industry  for 
comparable  tasks.  All  cmplo\^ors,  however,  have  felt  th'^t  if  the  govern- 
ment rogulotes  farm  wages,  it  also  should  t-^ke  stops  to  enable  the  agri- 

_l/  Ibid. , pp.  8 and  9* 

2J  Dorothy  Sells,  Op.  cit . , p.  158 
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cultural  industry  to  nay  such  ’-Tages. 

Agricultural  workers,  on  their  side,  have  folt  that  the  wage 
conmittees  have  not  raised  T^ages  as  rapidly  or  as  high  as  was  at  first 
expected.  After  the  mininun  rates  Trerc  sot  in  192.6,  for  example,  the 
average  miniinurr’  vrage  for  ordinal*^/  adult  farm  male  ''workers  remained  at 
31  shillings  3 nence  ncr  week  until  June  1931*  I'forkers*  dissatisfaction 
was  further  aggravated  whon  in  June  1931?  many  committees,  because  of 
the  agricultural  depression,  lowered  the  minimum,  wage  for  ordinary  f^.rr;i 
workers  to  30  shillings  6^  ponce,  while  other  committees  accomplished 
the  same  results  by  increasing  the  number  of  hours  in  the  work  v^ock. 

/if ter  1933 > ^ improvement  began,  and  by  March  193^  the  averagG  weekly 
minimum  wage  had  increased  to  34  shillings  3^  pence,  the  highest  point 

TT  It  has  been  said  that  ’’The  question  as  to  ’Thether  omployers  arc 

or  are  not  in  a position  to  pay  the  minim.um  rates  of  wages  is 
obviously  a c-^ntentious  one.  To  some  extent  this  source  of  dis- 
satisfaction has  been  allayed  in  the  last  four  years  (1934-193^)? 
ho’wover,  by  a 25  per  cent  increase  in  agricultural  prices.  This 
increase  is  at  least  in  nart  due  to  the  preferential  trcatmient 
accorded  to  agriculture  through  regulation  of  imports  bv  moans 
of  tarriffs  and  quotas;  through  TParketing  reorganization  under 
which  the  nrices  of  certain  products  including  milk  and  bacon 
and  sugar  beets  have  been  controlled;  and  through  govcrnm.ent 
subsidies  in  connection  '-rith  the  production  of  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  fat  cattle,  nigs  and  milk,  the  purchase  of  fertilizers, 
and  the  prevention  of  disease,  amounting  altogether  to  something 
loss  than  40  million  pounds  a year.”  (The  Round  Table,  June  1938, 
p.  46I;  cited  by  Dorothy/  Sells,  Oji-  cit . , p.  159* 

2j  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  Report  of  Proceedings 
Under  the  Agricultural  Wages  (Regulation)  Act,  1924,  year  ended 
Sent  ember  30»  1937,  nn.  3 and  I6. 
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since  the  net  cane  inio  oper-etion.  In  almo.si;  all  cases  'iieno  hours 

hah  been  stepped  up,  they  ^•■ere  restored-  to  the  pre-1931  level.  It  has 

beon  observed  that  ^^Thosc  actions  of  the  committees  have  restored  ci 

2/ 

measure  of  confidence  in  the  act  on  the  part  oi  the  ■''forkors* 

In  summarizing;  the  effect  of  minimum  ermination  upon 

ayri culture  after  six  ye-rs  of  the  on-^^tion  of  the  Act,  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  reported  that  control  has  been  accomnanied  by  an  absence 

of  industrial  dispu^-'*''^  agriculture  during  a period  (1924-1930)  mhen, 
if  there  been  no  statutory  system  of  mage  regulation,  the  industry 
undoubtedly  have  cxneriencod  great  difficulty  in  adjusting  vrago 
rates  to  the  changing  value  of  produce,  the  variations  in  the  cost  of 
living  and  the  general  conditions  of  the  labor  miorket,  - - -Eo^.t  far  the 
fact  that  agriculture  has  been  spared  this  misfortune  in  recent  37- ears 
is  in  any  may  due  to  the  Act  of  I924  is  a matter  on  mhich  the  present 
mriter  mould  not  venture  to  offer  an  opinion.  - - - So  far,  there  has 


jy  Even  with  this  increase,  present  magos  are  still  far  below  the 

rural  and  urban  requirements  for  comfortable  living.  Although 
the  amount  renresents  almost  double  the  pre-vTar  level  of  mages, 
it  is  considerably  lower  than  the  average  minimum  fixed  by  the 
Trade  Boards  for  m.alo  industrialized  workers.  Moreover,  the 
March  193^  average  wage  '’^as  onl^'-  a small  margin  over  the  30 
shillings  meekly  benefit  to  which  a m.ale  agricultural  ■'■worker 
’Tith  a ■''Mfe  and  three  children  'iras  entitled  to  under  the  Un- 
employment Insurance  ^Agricultural) Act  of  193^°  I't  was  con- 
siderably lomer  than  the  42  shillings  11  pence  vdiich  represents 
a ’'human  needs"  standard  of  com;fort  in  a rural  community  as 
estimated  by  B.  Seebohm  Rovntree  and  adjust '■'d  to  193'^  nrices. 
(See  Dorothy  Sells,  on.  cit . , chart,  p.  284") 


2/  Goorae  T.  Starnes,  "Regulation  of  Agricultural  Wages  in  England", 
The  Southern  Econom.lc  Journal,  April  1939>P'"‘  5O8. 
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been  -practically  no  inclic^'tion  that  either  employers  or  v/orkers  in  any 
district  desire  to  reject  the  decision  of  the  Wages  Co-mjTiittees  and 
anpeal  to  the  clnmsy  and  ^'.Tasteful  methods  of  strikes  and  lock-outs.  In 
attempting  to  assess  the  resiilts  of  the  experience  of  v-rage  administra- 
tion this  is  one  as-oect  the  im-portance  of  vrhich  should  not  bo  over- 
looked. " 

In  oyaluating  the  non-economic  aspects  of  mage  regulation  in  this 

industrv,  the  Minister  further  observed  that  ’’apart from 

material  results,  vmvQ  regulation  in  agriculture  has  been  associated  vmth 
an  indirect  or  nsychologi cal  change,  to  'liich  many  persons  familiar  with 
the  conditions  in  the  countryside  attach  great  imnortance.  The  relation- 
ship bet-oen  emnloyer  and  xvorker  has  altered  and  is  still  altering.  The 
old  relationshi'D  "tiich  existed  un  to  20  or  loss  years  ago  yaried  greatly 
from  fa:cm  to  farm.  A good  employer  treated  his  ''workers  as  an  old  and 
trusted  friend.  On  the  other  hand,  a bad  employer  treated  his  employees 
as  little  m.ore  -than  serfs.  In  neither  case  viove  the  hours  of  emplo3naont 
numbered  or  discussed.  Those  conditions  arc  gradually  being  altered 
and  ne"^  conditions  m.ore  com^'-arable  with  those  ob'-.aining  in  the  industrial 
EWorld  are  takin,g  their  'Place.  It  ’would  not  be  true,  to  say  that  this 

change  is  due  solely  to  ''wage  regulation,  although  it  has  contributed  to 

£/ 

the  result.” 

U - - - 

ly  A Eevie’-''  of  Wage  Regulatiors  in  England  and  Wales,  ’’Report  of 

Proceedings  Under  the  Agricultural  Wages  (Regulation)  Act,  19.?/, 

year  ended  Se-pt ember  30 j 1930,  p'p.  39-33* 

2j  Ibid,  nn.  33-31 
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In  April  IQ40  under  ’'mr  conditions,  it  ’-^as  doGaned  cadvisablc  to 
amend  the  1994  Act  in  an  effort  to  make  farm  enploymont  more  attract iyo  by 
raising  farm  labor  standards.  Tlic  adoption  of  a national  minimain  mago 
for  agricultural  workers  and  the  granting  to  n central  board  the  po’''cr 
of  final  determination  of  that  •'■rage  ”^ns  partly -a  roYorsion  to  the  -fages 
proyioions  in  the  1917  Corn  Production  Act.  Unlike  th'it  measure,  ho^^cver, 
the  anenfimont  pomits  local  'mages  committees  rather  than  a central  hoard 
to  raise  this  minimum.  In  effect,  thorofepo,  the  1940  amendment  authnrinoi 
the  Central  Agricultural  Wages  Boards  to  establish,  after  consulta- 
tion 'rith  local  ”Jo.gc  conr'itteos,  a b-'^sic  minimum  for  the  nation  as  a 
■■'diole  holo'v  ■"h.ich  local  committees  ennnot  go  without  the  approyal  cf 
the  Boan'd,  but  at  the  sarTo  tr'o  it  peimits  them  te  make  up"/ard  royisions. 
The  Central  Board,  homey  or,  may  fix  a lowep  minimuni- for  any  county  or 
nart  of  a county  only  if  n county  ''rages  corm:itteo  recojomends  and  ijroyes 
such  a stem  to  bo  justified.  The  local  coim-iittoes , also,  are  renuirod 
to  take  tho  national  minimum  'rage  into  account  "lien  fixing  r'^tes  for 
agricultural  workers  other  than  men  of  full  age  om'^loyed  on  a full  time 
basis. 

The  rate  set  bv  tho  Central  Agricultural  ''tages  Board  in  1940  for 
men  ongaaol  in  agricultural  ’-'fork  in  England  and  '^ialcs  -'as  4^1  shillingjs 
for  a 50  hour  "’'ork-we'^ek  "ath  overt  ir  e pay  for  hours  worked  in  excess 
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of  this  nunbcr.  Many  local  •"rayes  CfTnaittoes , ho’?cvor,  raised  ■'Tagos  '7oll 
above  the  ncational  ninimun.  In  Docoriber  19^Alj  the  national  nininurri  itself 
’■■jas  raised  to  60  shillings. 

Toda37  agricultural  r^f^gos  in  Groat  Britain  aro  nuch  hirlior  than  at  any 
tine  during  the  last  and  more  than  t*'-7iC0  as  high  as  bofore  it.  Since 

the  outbreak  of  the  uresent  "oar,  Britain's  farr^  ^'rorkers  have  vjon  wage 
increases  amounting  to  about  P, 500,000  uounds. 

Much  of  the  nachinGr3’'  and  administrative  techniques  in  force  before 
1940  under  the  Act  of  19?4  still  exist  today.  The  major  revision  since 
1940  relotcs  t^'  the  shifting  of  the  source  of  minivun  ’rrage  detenoination. 
i‘Ti.ercas  formerly.’'  man]/’  ninivum  '-’ogG  r'^tos  more  ostablishod  b’^  local  or 
regional  -vage  comvittoos  and  given  ncrely  statutor;/  effect  b-,^  orders 
issued  by  the  Central  Agricultural  Wages  Board,  todn;/  it  is  the  Central 
Board  ^diich  actually, '■  fixes  one  nininum  for  the  entire  country. 

A student  of  the  subject  ’'writing  in  "The  Economist,”  an  English 
scientific  jotirnal,  had,  this  to  say  v-ith  regard  to  agriculturai  'Tage 
regulation  in  1940:  "For  the  agricultural  historian,  the  two  outstand- 
ing events  of  the  year  1940  na:/  ■"•‘cll  bo  the  rise  of  ninimun  ’'.rngo  rates 
in  June  b^/-  about  ono-third  to  48  shillings  a vveok,  fmd  tho  survey  of 
individual  fam^s  carried  out  by  the  count]/  war  agricultural  coimittecs. 

The  first  measure  removed  at  one  stroke  most  of  the  anxious  disuarit]^ 
botwoen  iTural  and  urb^n  vrago  rates.” 
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2 . Ireland 

In  1936,  Ireland  passed  an  Ai'^ricnltural  Wages  Act  ’-/liicli  proTidos 
for  tile  fixing  af  miniinum  ■'■Togos  for  all  agricultural  workers  ornnloyod 

an  dair-y  fams,  or  land  used  for  grazing,  incndo-p  nasturc,  orcliards, 

1/ 

vw)odland,  narket  gardens  or  for  nursery  grounds.  The  Irish  system  dif- 
fers in  nrincinlo  from  the  English  system  in  t’TC  respects;  firstly,  it 
nssunes  that  oi;nlo3aars  and  workers  are  unorganized,  and,  socondlA'’,  the 
’oajiio- fixing  authority  is  centralized  and  not  localized. 

For  admin istr-^ time  purposes  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  is  re- 
quired ta  liyid.0  the  comtr:/  into  a numher  of  agricultural  wages  dis- 
tricts, to  groua  those  inta  agricultural  wages  areas  and  to  set  un  for 
each  area  a cornmittoe  consisting  of  a chaiiman  and  of  an  equal  numher 
of  roorescnt-'tiYcs  of  oianlo^r^ers  and  "rorkors.  In  addition,  the  Act  uro- 
vidos  far  a Central  Agricultiiral  Wages  Board,  alsa  selected  hy  the 
Minister,  conaosed  of  twelmo  mordoors,  including  a chairman,  four  rep- 

resentatimes  of  omoloyors , four  rearosent-'tiyes  of  the  workers  and  three 

£/ 

’’neutral^’  members.  The  chairman  of  the  Board  is  at  the  same  time  chair- 

2! 

man  of  ell  the  orages  area  coim"!ittces. 

The  Act  charges  the  Agricultural  Wages  Board  to  fix  by  order  in 

37  The  Act  which  came  into  onerat ion  in  Aaril  1937  under  an  order 

of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  docs  not  include  persons  ’•■hose 
work  on  the  fam  is  mainly  domestic  service. 

_?/  In  accordance  ’.'rith  the  Act,  the  Minister  has  divided  the  countrA^' 
into  ?7  Agricultural  I'tagos  Districts  and  grounod  these  inta  five 
/igrici\ltural  ’’'^agos  Areas.  Ho  has  also  constituted  the  Board  and 
the  committGos. 

3. /  Journal  of  the  Ministr^’^  of  Agriculture,  (Great  Britain)  , ’'Agri- 

cultural ’%ges  Act,  19 : Irish  Free  St-te,"  March  1937 > 'PT* 
1P09-1210. 
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rcs'HGct  of  G=^ch  •''7ap;GS  district  the  inininviin  r^^tes  of  for  f-rm 

■vorkors.  Before  tlio  Board  issues  an  order,  liox*rovcr,  it  rriust  nalco  its 
intentions  ]oiox'''m  to  the  T’n.oos  coranittoe  of  the  area  in  ■'xihich  the  district 
is  situatei.  The  area  coirmiittee  nay  then,  ’■■ritliin  t’^o  nonths,  noke  its 
oi'.m  "'.Taoc  rocornnendot ions  ’'Thich  the  Board  must  take  into  consideration 
in  fixinp;  the  final  ■'■■aoe  rates. 

The  mininura  and  overtime  rates  fixed  by  the  Board  may  apoly  to  a 

■'■■/hole  district,  to  any  special  mart  of  o district,  to  all  agricultural 

’vorkers  or  to  any  soocial  class  of  farm  morkors.  Such  rates  nay  be 

fixed  on  an  hourly,  daily  or  vreekly  basis,  or  on  a piece-x'rork  basis.  The 

Board  nay  also  define  the  benefits  and  adyantages  'mhich  nay  be 

reckoned  as  ■na:^mont  of  vrages  in  lieu  of  cash,  and  the  value  at  Tjhich 

they  are  to  be  reckoned.  Further,  it  nay  issue  permits  exempting  farm 

laborers  fr^n  the  provisions  of  the  Act  if  it  is  satisfied  that  owing 

to  physical  injury,  mental  deficiency,  or  infirmity  duo  to  age  or  any 

other  cause  such  ■''xorkers  are  incapable  of  earning  the  minimum  v/aege. 

A'xpropriate  penalties  are  provided  for  in  cases  of  violations  of  the  Act 

1/ 

or  of  the  Board’s  mini'>-um.  ■'■ego  orders. 

The  first  order  under  the  Act,  issued  in  August  1937,  fixed  a 
flat  minimxun  rate  of  shillings  for  a 54-bour,  six-day  week  in  respect 
of  all  the  wages  districts  in  Ireland  for  all  male  adult  agricultural 
■'forkers.  Workers  under  20  years  of  ago  were  divided  into  three  grades 

1/  ' Sec,  International  Labor  Office,  The  Minimum  Warge,  An  International 

Siirycy,  Series  D.  No.  22,  1930,  pp.  I46-I47. 
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an.'l  a sc-^iarate  ninimuin  rpto  of  ’"a.Q-os  ^-’ss  fixod  for  oacli  grade.  Mininuri 
rates  ■'•■foro  also  fixed  for  OYertiro  and  for  Sunday  ’'■fork.  In  addition, 
norqnisitco  ■oero  defined  and  evaluated,  so  that,  for  oxamolo,  a farmer 
'vh'"'  oroYided  a single  vrorker  with  frill  hoard  or  board  and  lodging  ■'■ras 
entitled  to  deduct  1 shilling  11  oGn.ee  nor  day  froiri  the  minimum  rate  of 
shillings  nor  ’-.rook. 

In  May  193B,  the  first  order  was  sunorsedod  bv  a second  under 
which  the  weekly  minimum  wage,  apnli cable  throughout  Ireland  v/ith  the 
cyccention  of  one  small  district,  raised  to  27  shillings  for  a 54-hour, 

6 day  ^mok  for  all  m.alc  adult  agricultural  ’wirkors  engaged  under  a con- 
tract of  cmnlo ym.ent  of  loss  thvon  six  months'  duration.  Mages  for  such 
workers  under  contract  of  emnloymont  of  six  months'  duration  or  oYor 
were  sot  at  a minimum  of  6 pounds,  5 shillings  per  rionth  from  March  to 
Sent  ember  inclusive,  and  5 pounds,  5 shillings  nor  m.onth  frori  October 
to  February  inclusive.  Separate  minimum  rotes  of  wages  were  also  fixed 

for  the  three  divisiwiis  of  •n  rkers  unuior  20  years  of  age,  and  values  of 

1/ 

oorquisites  •'rcro  defined. 


1/  Ibid.  -0.  14S. 
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3.  New  Zealand 

l! 

The  failure  to  include  safoauards  for  f^rr;:  workers  in  ricasures 

taken  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  received  the  attention  of  the 

Labour  Party  which  was  nlodned  not  only  to  ;Vuaraj2too  nrices  to  farmers 

"for  the  suonly  of  orimary  nroducts  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  internal 

and  external  roquiromonts  of  the  Dominion,"  but  also  to  establish  "a 

statutory  niniinum  wage  and  salary  to  T)rovido  an  adeqiiato  standard  of 

2/ 

living  for  all  -i-rorkers."  ’'Jhon,  therefore,  the  Part^r  was  elected  to 
■oo^/rer  for  the  first  time  in  1935 > obtained  the  ooportvnity  to  nut 
its  nroyrae  into  action. 

Tile  first  sten  in  the  n.chio\’'cmont  of  this  objective  was  the 
adontion  of  the  Primary  Products  Marketiny  A.ct  in  May  1936,  for  the  nur- 

3/ 

nose  of  raising  nrices  of  dairy  nroduce.  The  effective  apnlication  of 


Prior  to  1936,  only  two  m.easTires  wore  enacted  affording  some 
protection  to  agricultural  "'orkers:  The  Agricultural  Labour- 
ers’ Accoimodation  Act  of  I9O8  as  arnendod  in  I912  and  the  Small 
Parms  (Relief  of  Unemployiiient ) Act  of  1932-33*  first  lav: 

defined  the  living  accormodations  which  farm  emnloyors  wore 
obliged  to  furnish  T'orkors  vrho  lived  as  well  ns  v-Torked  on  farms. 
The  second  act  nrovided  for  a further  dcvelonment  of  a scheme 
~f  settling  unemnloyed  agricultural  "■'orkers  on  small  forras  as 
a moans  not  merely  of  relieving  xinomnloymcnt  hut  of  "ensairing 
a suw-.lv:'  of  readily  available  and  skilled  laborers  for  employ- 
ment by  neighboring  farmers  as  seasonal  fariri  ’-'ork"  (E.  J.  Riches, 
"Agnicailtural  Planning  and  Farm  Wages  in  No’v  Zealand,"  Int oma- 
tional  Labor  Review,  March  1937?  ">P*  3Q7  and  JOS) . 


^ Oy  Ouotations  from:  the  Labour  Party  election  manifesto  ("Standard," 

November  13,  1935):  cited  by  E.  J.  Riches,  Agricultur.al  Planning 
and  Farm  Wages  in  New  Zealand",  International  La'^'or  Revievr, 

March  1937,  ua.  3GS  and  309. 

'yj  Tlie  Act  nrovided  that  the  ariecs  to  bo  fixed  for  dairy  produco 
for  the  year  August  IQ36  to  August  1937  ’vero  to  be  b'^sed  on  the 
average  market  arico  fnr  the  eight  to  ten  years  arior  to  July  31, 
l'^36.  In  fixing  arices  for  subsequent  years  other  specific  con- 
siderations besides  the  level  of  the  base  aoriod  ■':ore  tn  govern. 
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p:uarnntoGd  T^rices  for  'lairy  '■■^rodrco  ''ras  followed  by  tho  passaye  of  the 

Mortya^ors  and  Lessees  Rehabilitation  Act  in  October  of  the  same  year. 

This  Act  nroviled  for  a permanent  adjustment  of  farm,  mortgages  on  the 

basis  of  the  guaranteed  nrico  and  '"as  intended  to  reduce  liabilities  to 

such  a Ic'^el  as  ^'^ould  allow  the  competent  farmer  "to  devote  his  time 

to  nroduction  freed  from,  the  menace  of  nossible  foreclosure  or 

1/ 

eviction. ” 

The  Government,  hoi-iever,  recognized  that  its  polic},^  v/ould  not  be 

com.nleto  ’’unless  it  included  some  nrovisions  for  the  nassing-on  of  a 

fair  nortion  of  the  increased  incom.e  to  be  conferred  unon  the  daiin.'- 

farmers  by  this  legislation  to  their  emnloyces.”  Accordingly,  it 

invited  representatives  of  the  Me'"  Zealand  Farmers'  Union  to  confer 

with  the  Minister  of  Labor  with  a vi  ©'j  to  reaching  agreement  on  mini- 

2/ 

m.um  conditions  of  emnloyment  of  farm,  workers.  A complete  agreement 
was  reached  and  its  terms  •'.■ere  incorporated  in  the  Agricultural  Workers 

l7  E."j.  Riches,  On.  cit.,  p.  310 

2/  No  renresontat ives  of  dairy  farm  workers  were  invited  because, 
it  ’’Tas  said,  no  union  existed  which  'cas  qualified  to  renresent 
them. 
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Act,  T)assGd  in  SontoTriber  1226. 

The  Act  nroYiTed,  anon;Q;  other  thin.-^s,  for  the  settin;'^  of  ininirnifn 

» 

’'s.^:es  at  nresc-i'ibed  rates,  nlus  an  allo^'ranco  for  board  and  lodginp;,  for 

£/ 

, ’■■orkors  einployGd  on  dair^r  farris.  It  also  contains  nrovisions  for  holi- 
days ’ath  'full  pay,  minimr.  conditions  as  regards  rmttors  of  overtmo, 

> 

■na'^nnent  of  "•ages  in  full  at  rogiilar  periods  and.  accoramodat  ions  for  all 

3/ 

agricultural  workers  living  on  farms.  It  further  stinuiates  that  no 


]^/  Ono  of  the  nain  reasons  ^fny  daiinr  fanners,  orchardists  and  other 
grouns  of  famers  ’'dshed  to  be  covered  bv  the  Act  was  the  belief 
that  they  could  thus  oscane  regulation  hy  the  Arbitration  Court 
ouerating  under  the  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  ^brnend- 
mont  Act  of  1936.  The  latter  not  only  restored  the  connulsory 
nowor  of  tho  Arbitration  Court  "diich  it  lost  in  193-j  also 

incre.ased  the  Court's  jurisdiction  to  fix  basic  rotes  of  ^mges 
by  issuing  a'-’ards  annlicable  to  all  "'orkers,  norainally  includ- 
ing agricultural  workers  reurosented  by  trade  unions.  The  sys- 
tem of  submitting  industrial  disui.itos  involving  registered  union 
"Torkors  to  the  Court  of  Arbitration  for  final  settloment  'ms  first 
rntroducbcl.  in  New  Zealand  in  IS9A,  but,  urior  to  1936)  the  Court 
refused  to  make  an  award  affecting  agricultural  workers  even  though 
a number  of  aunli  cat  ions  for  an  a'^ard  were  made  by  unions  of  such 
workers.  Although  there  is  nothing  in  the  urcsont  Agricultural 
Workers  Act  to  prevent  a union  of  dairy  farm  workers  or  of  any 
other  agricultx.iral  workers'  organization  from  malcing  application 
for  an  Arbitration  Court  a^'^ard,  anparently  '"it  ^'as  an  understood 
thing  between  the  Minister  (of  Labor)  and  those  with  whom  ho  con- 
ferred, when  the  agreement  was  dra’-m  uu,  that  the  industry  vTould 
bo  immune  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration,. 

(Ng"'T  Zealand;  Parliam.entary  Debates,  First  Session  1936,  Vol.  2Z,7, 
u.  113;  Quoted  by  S.  J.  Riches,  Op.  cit . , up.  317-318). 

2/  A daixr/-  farm  is  defined  as  "A*  farm  on  which  not  less  than  ten  covts 
are  ordinarily  keut  and  from  which  milk  or  creairi  is  sold  or  othcr- 
•oise  disnosod  of  in  the  course  of  business."  Under  this  definition, 
the  ibet  covered  cstablisbijncnts  ^"hich  represented  over  90  uer  cent 
of  the  total  area  devoted  to  dairying,  produced  over  90  per  cent 
of  the  butt  erf  at  and  cmed  90  ner  cent  of  the  milk  cows.  (E.  J. 
Riches,  On.  cit . , pn.  313  and  316). 

The  nossibility  of  rorgulating  hours  of  vrork  has  also  boon  considered, 
but  it  nroved  irinossiblo  to  roach  agreement  on  cony  limitation  of 
daily  or  weekly  hours,  and  annual  holidays  with  pay  vrero  allowed 
instead. 
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minor  ’ander  the  ap;o  of  IS  years  may  bo  emoloyod  for  hire  or  reward  as 

ail  ayricultwral  v-^orker  on  any  dair;/  form.  The  section  of  the  Act  re- 

latino  to  accom'-odations  consolidates  "wth  little  change  the  provisions 

of  the  Agricultural  Labourers'  Act  of  1907  as  amended  in  1912.  It 

stiuulates  that  every  farm  emnloycr  must  nrovide  the  follo''7ing.  accoramo- 

1/ 

dati'^TiS  for  all  agricultural  '^'.^orkers  cmnloyed  by  him: 

a)  '■■''hore  t'-^o  or  more  persons  are  to  be  accornnodated, 
the  accomriodat ion  nrovided  as  sleeping-auart ors 
shall  be  separate  from  the  dining  rj^uarters; 

b)  There  shall  bo  a sufficient  sunuly  of  furniture 
and  necessary  utensils,  and  sufficient  provision 
shall  bo  made  for  a supnly  of  drinking- -’^at or  and 
of  •''Tashing-''';^atcr , and  for  lighting,  heating,  ven- 
tilation and  sanitation; 

c)  Tile  si eoning- quarters  shall  contain  not  less  than 
500  cubic  feet  of  air-snaco  for  ever'/'  person  to  bo 
accommodated  therein; 

d)  Suitable  arovision  shall  To  made  for  storing  meat 
and  other  uerishoblo  nrovisions  and  for  drying 
clothes ; 

e)  Suitable  first-aid  aopliances  shall  be  provided. 

Minimum,  "foeklv  rates  of  ’va.gcs  ’'Joro  fixed  in  the  Act  for  the  first 

ton  months  of  its  one rat ion  and  ranged  from  17  shillings  6 ponce  for 
nersens  under  17  years  of  age  to  42  shillings  6 pence  for  persons  21 

h./ 

years  of  age  and  over.  These  rates  excluded  board  and  lodging,  and 
’'There  the  latter  v’cre  not  nrovided  tho  minimum  rate  of  wages  ^'.^as  to  be 


_l/  E.  J . Riches,  cit . , n.  312 

International  Labor  Office,  The  Minimum  Wage,  and  International 
Survey,  Series,  D.  No.  22,  p".  "i65  • 
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incrcascrt  by  17  shillings  6 yoncG  ner  r^eck.  Tho  laininum  ’’fages  for 
adnlts,  which  went  into  effect  in  October  1936,  roprosented  a 60  per 
cent  increase  oTcr  the  a'7'nra''’o  reCto  of  2/'-  shillings  5 nonce  raid  six. 

y 

inonirhs  earlier. 

The  Act  further  nroYidod  that  after  tho  expiration  of  tho  statu- 
tory rinimur  wage  r-tes  on  July  31,  193^,  they  were  to  bo  set  by  Order 
in  Council  and  adjusted  from  tr'e  to  tire  in  the  light  of  nricos  fixed 
for  dairy  produce  under  the  Primar/  Products  Marketing  Act  of  1936. 

At  ne  tirrie,  hoYever,  ’"ere  they  to  be  fixed  at  less  than  the  rates  estab- 
lished in  the  Act.  In  fact,  during  the  1937-3^  season  iGinirui.i  vreekly 
'•’age  rates  were  raised  over  those  fixed  in  the  Act  and  corresponded  to 
a slight  increase  in  the  prices  guaranteed  for  dairy  produce.  They 
ranged  from  18  shillings  6 -aence  for  norsons  under  17  vears  of  a,ge  to 

y 

45  shillings  for  nersons  ?1  years  of  age  and  over. 

Perr'd.ts  may  be  granted  to  ■'••’orkors  who  raay  accent  '■■’ages  below  the 
minima  if  they  can  sho’-  that  thoAT-  are  incapable  of  earning  tli-e  specified 
min’imum  rates  because  of  physical  or  mental  injury,  old  age  or  any  other 
infirr.ity.  A similar  nemit  nay  be  granted  to  any  woman  or  girl  cm- 
ployo'l  as  an  agricultural  '^’orker  on  any  dairy  farm  if  the  inspector  is 
satisfied  that  she  is  not  reasonabl;/  entitled  to  wages  at  the  '''rGseribed 
minimum  rate.  Tho  A.ct  also  contains  m.iscellaneous  provisions  concern- 
ing aidninistration,  penalties  for  violations,  proceedings  and  regula- 

T7  E.  J.  Riches,  Op.  Git.,  p.  390 

2/  Intornat i'^nal  Labor  Office',  Op.  cit.  , p.  165 
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tions to  to  folio' "od. 

The  rn.ini'inin  r)roYisi'~'riS  of  the  Act  ’■■ero  li'^'itcd  in  ttio  first 

in^tonce  to  ■d'^if^?’  form  ■'"orkors . A T)roYision  thorej.n,  however,  stipu- 
lotecl  that  rinirnri  wo^os  could  bo  extended  bv  Order  in  Council  to  any 
snocifie:]  dosses  of  agricultural  workors  after  consultation  vrith  the 
organizations  (if  any)  of  ’"orkers  and  ennloyers  concerned. 

The  first  instance  of  such  extension  occurred  in  February’’  1937 
'"hen,  follo";ing  the  ostablishnnaat  of  a guaranteed  uricc  for  fruit  ex- 
norted,  rainivuFi  rates  of  ’"ages  ’-^ore  fixed  for  orchard  vrorkers.  In  April 
1937,  the  irdnitiur  ’"ago  nrovisions  of  the  Act  ’'Toro  further  extended  to 
cover  agricultural  and  nastoral  ■■^rorkers  on  farms  uroducing  ’’ool,  neat 

IJ 

and  nrain.  In  the  Spring  of  1938,  agricultural  workers  employed  in 

market  gardens  in  certain  districts  v^ere  liko’'’iso  brcoivlit  under  the  ’"age 

/ 

stsndards  of  the  Act.  Minim.um  vrage  orders  ’.■’ore  issued  for  the  above 
three  classes  of  farm  ’"crkers  in  1937  1938.  The  rates  set  were  dif- 

ferent for  casual  ’"orkers  as  compared  with  regularlv  employed  farsTi  workers 

' ■ 2/ 

and  similarly  differentiated  on  the  basis  of  age  and  sex. 

As  a result  those  extensions,  rractically  all  farm  workers  in 
Ne’/  Zealand  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Arbitration  Court  are  now 
covorel  hj  the  minimuiP;  wage  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  To^^^cers  Act. 

In  spnraising  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Act,  one  student 
of  tie  subject  stated:  "The  statutory  fixing  of  minimum  ’"ages  and  con- 

The  Extension  Order  did  not  include  ’"orkers  already  covered  by 
a’."ards  or  agroemonts  under  the  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbi- 
tration Act  of  1936. 

TJ  See,  I.L.O.,  The  Minimum  ’"age,  An.  International  Survey,  p").  I66-I68. 
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ditions  of  labor  for  farm  wrorkors  is  in  any  case  important:  but  -'rhat 
lends  a special  interest  to  the  Agricultural  Workers  Act  is  its  place  as 
part  of  a comprohensiTe  programme  of  economic  planning  applied  to 
agriculture.  In  this  'programme,  mages,  prices  and  overhead  costs  are 
considered  together,  and  other  aspects  of  the  farm  'problem,  including 
tile  ongconizat ion  of  man  f^cturo  and  marketing,  are  tackled.  The  schem.e 
maji"  be  neither  final  nor  complete,  and  its  success  may  de'pend  in  part 
on  factors  beyond  the  scope  of  its  controls;  but  its  central  pur-’iese, 
the  assurance  of  an  adequate  standard  of  living  to  fain  morkers  as 

y 

mell  as  to  their  employers,  mill  not  be  easily  abandoned." 

V E.  J.  Riches,  0'' . cit . , p.  3?8. 
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L.  Australia 

VTages  in  Australia  are  rery  lar^^ely  deteinined  Ir/  decisions  of 
the  Federal  Arbitration  Court  and  similar  institutions  in  the  separate 
States.  The  Federal  Court,  ’-'hich  ^-ras  established  by  the  CoimTiom-rcalth 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act  in  I904,  serves  as  an  instrimentality 
"to  promote  f';oocl-rill  in  industr3^"  b"''  conciliation  and  arbitration." 

In  case  of  labor-manamemient  dispute  or  threat  of  a disnutc,  a judge  of 
tiiG  Commonwealth  Court  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  may  suirnon  re;^'- 
resentatives  of  the  dis'^'utant  parties,  v'^hoso  organizations  are  register- 
ed under  the  Acc,  to  a corripulsory  Conciliation  Conference.  If  a volun- 
tary agreement  is  not  reached  at  this  conference,  the  judge  refers  the 

dispute  to  the  Court  vdiich  is  emPO"‘7'Gred  to  make  an  award  binding  on 

1/ 

both  parties.  Since  the  bulk  of  the  industrial  disputes  clusters 
aro'itnd  the  question  of  wages,  the  Court  is,  in  effect,  a wa-'^e  fixing 

ZJ  ' '' 

authority/. 

Before  the  CommonTTealth  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act  vnns 
amended,  an  industrial  dispute  of  a nature  to  give  the  Coiirt  jurisdic- 
tion did  in 'A  include  a dispute  relating  to  employment  in  any  agricul- 
tural, viticultural,  horticultural  or  dairy  pursuit.  Under  the  present 


'Sj  i\ny  industrial  agreement  between  any  duly  registered  orgauiiza- 
tion  of  workers  and  of  employers  if  filed  under  section  24  of 
the  Act  and  certified  by  a judge  of  the  Court  has  the  same 
binding  force  as  an  award  of  the  Court. 

_£/  In  fact,  the  Court  has  also -the  PO'-ror  of  fixing  the  basic 
rate  of  ’-fage-s  pa^rable  to  adult  unskilled  ^vorkers  and  is 

empowered,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  to  var^’-  these 

rates  or  the  method  of  computation.  The  Court  is  thus 
concerned  not  merely;"  with  the  settlement  of  disputes,  but 
also  with  the  safeguarding  of  a certain  standard  of  living 
bclov7  which  it  is  considered  a worker  should  not  fall. 


-3?. 


Act  as  amendod,  however,  no  legal  difficulties  exist  ''/hich.  prevent 
either  fam  eimDloycrs  or  agricultural  ’■vorkors  organized  and  duly  regis- 
tered under  the  Act  fror  coning  into  the  Court  and  asking  for  an  auard 
hindjng  on  both  disputant  parties  in  the  industry.  Rovgistration  under 
the  Act  is  lin.itod  to  any  ernnloyGr  or  association  of  onuloyers  in  ary 

industry  or  vdiich'  has  einulovea  not  loss  than  100  irorkers  on  a nonthly 

1/ 

average-  during  six  months  procoding  the  application  for  rcgist‘'-ation. 

Since  the  Connonu'^ealth  Court  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  has 
never  been  asked  to  inake  an  a’-^ard  for  rural  industrios  except  os  to 
pastoral  rmd  orchard  ■■'■^orkors,  there  arc  to-da3/''  Federal  rural  a^-^ards 
"Titli  regard  tc  only  t”^o  branches  of  agriculture,  nanort,  sheep  raising 
and  fruit  gm^’-ing.  In  most  of  the  other  rural  industries,  wages  arc 
not  regulated,  hut  they  have  risen  in  s^^rip^thy  with  award  rates  in  the 
pastoral  and  frxiit -growing  industries.  Sheep  raising,  however,  is  the 
most  important  lairal  industry  in  Australia,  employing  the  largest  num.- 
ber  of  wage-paid  agricultural  workers.  It  is  the  only  one  'Thicli  gener- 
ally employs  larme-scale  capitalistic  methods  of  farming.  Frult-gro’dng 

'\J  D.  B.  Couland  and  0.  do  R Foonandor,  "Agricultural  Aages  in 

Australia",  International  Labor  Ruvlcvg  International  Labor 
Office,  June  1930,  P.  7^9. 

2J  Most  of  the  cmuloyers'  associations  and  practically  all  of 
the  agricultural  workers'  unions  are  organized  on  an  inter- 
state basis  and  therefore  com.c  under  the  .jurisdiction  of 
the  Commonwealth  Act. 
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also  cTTi'nlovs  a.'K;ri cultural  ■"orkors  in  consiierable  numbers,  althongh 

■ ' 1/ 
its  emnloyTTient  is  hi.nhly  seasonal. 

In  fixing  anl  varyirg  ^-agos  of  nastoral  and  orchard  workers,  the 
Court  has  been  FiOTod  by  two  considerations,  the  Tjrosperity  of  the  pas- 
toral and  fruit  gro’-ing  industries  and  the  cost  of  living.  Particularly 
the  history  of  the  nastoral  wage  a-rards,  discussed  below,  shov-s  a cioso 

relationshin  bet’'-enn  the  shearing  i*ate  and  the  nrice  of  ivool. 

2/ 

1.  The  Pastoral  A^vard 

The  first  pastoral  avrard  affecting  wool  shearers  ’vas  nade  by 
the  Coimon’Tealth  Court  of  Arbitration  in  1907 . It  covered  the  States 
of  Ne’c  South  tJalos,  Victoria,  Queensland  and  South  Australia.  Since 
sheen  shearing  had  always  been  done  on  a pi ec e-'-^ork  payment  basis,  the 
Court  fixed  a minimm  rate  of  71,  shillings  per  100  sheep  shorn.  In 
1911,  iio'^Tover,  the  Court,  in  its  second  a’^ard,  set  a minimum  weekly 
’/■rage  of  L7  shillings  "’’hich  it  consiiercd  the  m.inimurri  amount  needed  by 
an  Australian  to  maintain  himself,  a wife  and  three  children  according 
to  the  country’s  standard  of  comfort.  In  addition,  the  av/ard  fixed  a 

V'  Organization  of  frade  unionism  in  ru.ral  industries  is  -nerhaus  a 

good  test  of  the  extent  to  vihich  ■'''age--'TOrk  urovails.  In  this 
connection,  it  should  be  n.eted  that  only  in  the  pastoral  and 
friiit -growing  industries  have  trade  unions  been  well  organized 
and  registered  under  the  Commonwealth  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 
Act.  On  the  other  hand,  •'aheat  and  dairy  farming  tend  to  bo  "family” 
industries  ouorated  'andor  a system  of  small  prourietorship.  In 
the  case  of  dairy  production,  the  gro'-rth  of  share  farming  tends  to 
obviate  still  further  the  necessity  for  omulo37Tnont  of  labor  on  a 
large  scale. 

TJ  ■ An  aorard  binds  onl;/  those  pastoral  emuloyers  who  are  joined  as 
rosuondents , but  it  is  generally  understood  that  the  a’'7ard  rates 
are  paid  by  all  pastoralists . 
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riiniinurn  of  1?  shillinfTS  fc>r  the  skill  of  the  shearers  ajil  6 shillinfiS 
for  tine  lost  and  expenses  incurred  in  travelling,  or  a total  niinimuiri 

1/ 

■7cekl7/  -^'Tage  of  3 pounds  over  the  whole  time  of  the  shearing  ”exx)odition’' . 
Bet’-nen  1916.  and  19^3?  four  further  -varjc  awards,  covering  the  above- 
mentioncd  states,  ^-rere  made  which  raised  the  minimm  r^rage  rate  from  2S 

3J 

shillings  to  33  shillings  per  100  sheen  shorn.  The  major  factors  ro- 
H'ponsihle  for  those  increases  ’-"ere  the  rising  cost  of  living  and  the 


recognition  of  the  productive  effects  of  niece  '■'■ork. 

1/ 

Unon  the  apnlication  of  the  Australian  V'lorkors’  Union,  the  Court 
substituted  a ne”'  and  comprehensive  award  in  1996,  covering  shearers  em- 
ployed on  "station”  farms  and  shearers  and  shed  Imnds  Tjho  worked  on  sheep 


_l/  The  shearers  make  their  vray  from,  "station"  to  "station"  and  from 

State  to  State.  Sheen  "stations"  are  located  on  grazing  land 
covering  vast  expanses  of  unimproved  country  over  vhich  the 
shearers  must  travel  usually  hundreds  and  sometimes  thousands 
of  miles  in  the  course  of  tlie  season. 

j?/  In  the  1999  award,  the  State  of  Tasmania  included  but  Queens- 
land, excluded.  The  Queensland  State  Tribunal,  however,  fixed  a 
higher  rate  than  the  Federal  Court  largely  because  of  the  heavier 
travelling  amd  other  expenses  incurred  bv  shearers  in  this  State 
than  in  the  others. 

_^/  This  union  is  the  largest  in  the  countig/,  having  a memUershin  of 
about  135,000.  It  -vas  built  up  by  absorbing  smaller  unions,  in- 
cluding the  Pastoral  Workers’  Union,  the  Rural  ’’’orkers  Union  of 
Victoria  composed,  of  fruit  harvest  hands  and  the  South  Au.stralian 
United  Labourers’  Union. 
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farms  located  in  agricultural  districts.  The  Union  asked  for  a 
shearing  rate  of  60  shillings  per  100  sheep,  but  the  Court  aV'/arded 
a rate  of  40  shillings  per  100  which  it  considered  a fair  rate  to 
cover  the  living  YJage  and  a fair  additional  sum  to  represent  a mar- 
gin for  skill,  experience  and  for  tirae  lost  and  expenses  incurred 
on  a shearing  "expiedition”. 

In  1927 ^ the  Court  raised  the  minimum  v/age  rate  still  further 
to  41  shillings  per  100,  estimated  to  bring  in  to  the  average 
shearer  a net  earning  of  6 pounds  per  week.  This  was  the  last 
increase  in  minimum  vi/age  rates  the  Court  av^farded  before  the  econo- 
mic depression  v/hich  began  in  1930.  That  year  the  Court  reduced 
the  rates  to  32  shillings  6 pence  in  Nevj  South  iiiiales,  Victoria, 

South  Australia  and  Tasmania  and  to  3I  shillings  6 pence  in  7/estern 
Australia^!';  The  depressed  economic  state  of  the  country  and  particu- 
larly the  decline  of  vjool  prices  vi/ere  responsible  for  this  scaling 

2/ 

down  of  the  wage  rates. 

l7  Beside  the  vast' expanse's  of 'land  in  uniiuproved  country  used 

for  grazing  sheep,  there  are  sheep  farms  located  in  areas  partially 
devoted  to  agricultural  crop  production.  While  the  sheep  farmers 
in  the  latter  group  are  also  holders  of  large  flocks  and  their 
predominant  occupation  is  raising  sheep,  they  also  raise  produce 
generally  used  to  feed  sheep.  Such  farmers,  therefore,  not  only 
employ  sheep  shearers  and  shed  hands  to  raise  and  shear  their 
ovm  and  other  farmers'  sheep,  but  also  hire  ordinary  farm  labor- 
ers to  cultivate  and  harvest  their  crops.  The  Union  requested 
that  all  employees  on  these  farms  be  covered  by  the  award,  but 
the  Court  held  that  ordinary  farm  laborer's  were  neither  graziers 
nor  pastoralists  and  refused  the  request.  The  av\jard,  therefore, 
applied  to  respondents  vdiose  main  or  predominant  work  was  as 
pastoralists  raising  and  shearing  sheep  on  "station"  farms  and 
to  shearers  and  shed  hands,  other  than  farm  laborers,  on  sheep 
farms  in  agricultural  districts. 


D.  B.  Copland  and  0.  de  R.  Foenander,  Op.  cit . , pp.  770-776. 
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Tne  court  has  also  made  V\/age  awards  for  pastoral  workers  other 

i 

than  sheep  shearers.  For  example,  sheep  "station” 'farm  hands’^  were 

first  included  in  the  191?  avjard  'which  granted  them  a minimum  wage 

2/ 

of  48  shillings  vdth  keep  or  63  shillings  without  keep.  — ' Until 
that  year  the  conditions  of  these  vjorkers  had  been  'wholly  unregulated 
and  they  'n'ere  in  receipt  of  a mere  pittance,  amiuounting  to  20  to  25 

shillings  per  week  vjith  keep.  Between  1920  and  1929j  avjard  vjages 

/ 

for  vjoolpressers  and  cooks  iwere  also  increased,  but  not  as  much 
as  for  sheep  farm  hands.  The  record  of  Court  wage  awards  for  all 

1/ 

of  these  vjorkers  shovjs  only  continual  decreases  after  1930. 

2.  The  Fruitgrovjers  * Award 

In  I9I2,  the  Commonvi/ealth  arbitration  Court  ’was  first  evoked 
by  the  Rural  'workers ' Union  of  Victoria  and  the  South  Australian 
Laborers'  Union  to  make  an  a'ward  for  fruit  pickers  of  the  Murray 
River  Settlements.  The  pay  fixed  for  harvest  operations  was  one 
shilling  per  hour  vjhich  ’was  a rough  equivalent  of  the  basic 

17  Bullock  drivers,  boundary  riders  and  gexnerally  "usefuls"  on 

the  pastoral  property, 

2/  The  award  permitted  a deduction  of  not  more  than  30  shillings 
per  vjeek  for  the  value  of  allo'wances  or  perquisites.  To  safe- 
guard the  ’workers  against  exploitation,  the  court  provided 
that  the  value  placed  against  these  allo’».'ances  or  perquisites 
should  be  approved  by  a board  of  reference  or  by  a union  offi- 
cial. 

See  D.  B.  Copland  and  0.  dc  R.  Foenander,  Qp.  Cit.,  pp.  776- 
778. 
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wage^  earned  by  unskilled  workers i In  1920  a weekly  rfiinimum  wage 

award  of  3 pounds  19  shillings  6 pence  was  riade  for  harvesting  and 

pruning  operations  in  all  btates  except  Queensland^  and  in  1925  the 

Court  fixed  a rdniniuiu  vjeekly  vjage  of  4 pounds  2 shillings  for  fruit 

harvesters  in  Victoria  and  3 pounds  11  shillings  for  those  in  South 

Australia.  In  1930  and  1931^  on  the  request  of  euployers  who  alleged 

that  the  industry  was  proving  unprofitable  under  existing  conditions, 

an  award  vjas  nade  reducing  wages  of  fruit  workers  in  Victoria,  .gev^ 

2/ 

South  'kales  and  soutn  Australia. 

State  Aural/,vage  Awards 

In  addition  to  the  Comom>;ealth  arbitration  systen,  there  are 

the  separate  systems  which  operate  in  the  various  States.  ’.There  otate 

1/ 

tribunals  have  fixed  minimum  wages  for  certain  groups  of  agricultural 
workers,  the  avjard  rates  usually  have  been  higher  than  those  allowed 
by  the  Federal  Court.  In  Queensland  and  Wev/  South  w'ales,  for  example. 


1/  The  Federal  .i'-bitration  Court  has  defined  the  basic  wage  as  "the 
normal  needs  of  the  average  employee  regaraed  as  a human  being 
in  a civilized  society."  (LL.O.,  The  L'iniiiium  Tage,  .-in  Interna- 
tional Survey,  1939^  p.  7).  The  first  basic  wage,  called  the 
"Harvester  Tage",  v^as  adopted  in  Australia  in  1907  and  set  a 
rate  of  7 shillings  per  day.  a rate  of  2 pounds  2 shillin,js  per 
week  ‘Was  the  amount  considered  reasonable  for  "a  fai^iily  of  about 
five"  in  ...elbourne.  In  subsequent  wage  determinations  the  principle 
generally  adopted  by  the  Court  i/;as  that  the  basic  vjage  should  not 
be  less  than  the  true  eciuivalent  for  the  time  being  of  the  Harves- 
ter 'wage. 

^ D.  A,  Copland  and  0.  de  xc.  Foenander,  Op.  cit.  , pp.  778-780. 

^ Arbitration  Courts  exist  in  Tnsensland,  oouth  x-.ustralia  -.nd 

'i'Jestern  .-lustralia;  <i;age  noaras  aro  found  in  Victoria  ana  Tasiucnia 
and  an  Industrial  Coixiission  ooerates  in  Hnw  South  /Tales. 
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the  pastoral  ai/^/ards  in  19'-6  carried  laaterially  higher  rates  than  the 
Federal  pastoral  a^Jara  of  that  year. 

At  present^  hovi/ever_,  there  are  fevi  otate  rural  awarL<s  in  opera- 
tion. In  he;j  South  ..ales,  the  .-amending  .-^ct  of  1929  removed  e./iployees 
ixi  rural  industi'ues  from  the  operation  of  the  Ixidustrial  Arbitration 
.-iCts  and  rescinded  all  a'wards  applying  to  theAi.  oiixiilarly,  in  Queens- 
land, the  Industrial  doncilic.tion  and  .■a’bit ration  d^ct  of  1929  severely 
lirilts  the  Court's  jurisdiction  in  rural  industries  and  cancelled  pre- 
vious rural  awards.  Finally,  no  State  avxard,  nor  v;age  determinination 
can  be  made  for  rural  vxorkers  in  South  Australia,  ^/ictoria  and  Tasmania. 
Only  in  .'estern  .^ustraJLia  is  the  arbitration  Court  er.ipov..'ered  to  deal 
with  rural  occupations,  but  even  here  a number  of  previous  avvy.rds  have 
become  obsolete  and  in  recent  years  the  Court  h-  s not  been  invited  to 
make  any  rural  awards."^ 

Appraisal  of  the  Federal  Aural  Awards 

The  rural  minimum  wage  awards  on  behalf  of  p sto.ral  Xi^oi'kers  and 
fruit  harvesters  have  accomplisheo  t’wo  things:  they  h'a,ve  reduced  labor 
disputes  in  agriculture  to  a ciLniiaum  ano  they  have  raised  the  staxidard  of 
living  of  these  agricultural  v.'orkers.  sefore  tne  constitution  of  the 
Federal  .-arbitration  Court  and  prior  to  the  a’wards,  strines  in  agri- 
culture 'Were  not  infrequent.  Since  then,  no  stoppage  of  work  ii^^s  oc- 

_l/  In  1921  the  Court  made  a miniiiuii  'wa  ;e  award  .affecting  vineyard  and 

orchard  employees,  but  as  the  applicant  union  is  now  defunct  the 
ai-Jard  is  regarded  as  obsolete.  It  has  also  made  av.ards  to  cover 
xvorkers  employed  in  handling  wheat  at  country  sidings  a.-id  in 
mechanically  cutting  chaff.  (See  D.  B.  dopland  and  0.  de  1. 
Foenanaar,  Op.  cit . , pp.  780  - 781). 
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curred  and  both  the  growers  and  the  workers  have  -vvelcoraad  regulatioxn  by 
the  Court.  The  latter,  in  turn,  has  denonstraued  its  iijillingncss  to 
allots  agricultural  -workers  to  share  in  the  prosperity  of  the  industry 
and  has  shovm  reluctance  to  reduce  the  basic  rates.  The  pastoral  and 
fruit  workers,  on  their  side,  are  apparently  satisfied  that  the  system 
of  awards  assures  them  a considerable  measure  of  lorotection.  In  the 
light  of  this  experience,  two  students  of  the  problem  have  suggested 
that  since  "workers'  conditions  on  the  pastoral  properties  are  im- 
proved in  a Very  marked  degree  - - - it  would  be  a measure  of  social 
justice  if  the  agricultural  labourer  could  be  granted  siiiiilar  arnen- 
ities. 


1/  D.  b.  uopland  and  0.  de  d.  Foenander,  Op.  cit.,  pp.  78$-78b. 
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5.  Argentina,  Canada,  Hungary,  Mejaco andi,  Yugoslavia 

and  Other  Countries 


In  Argentina,  the  Department  of  Labour  issued  regulations  in  1939 

concerning  vjages  and  -.jorking  conditions  for  that  year’s  maize  harvest 

1/ 

season  in  the  province  of  Santa  Fe.  These  regulations  came  into  force 
on  approval  of  the  Ministry  of  Economic  iiffairs.  They  set  vifage  rates 
which  take  into  consideration  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  the  value  of 
food  to  bo  provided  by  the  farm  employer.  The  latter  is  required  to  pro- 
vide such  perquisites  as  wood  and  good  drinking  vjater  in  the  quantities 
required  by  his  workers.  An  interesting  feature  of  these  regulations  is 
the  provision  which  prohibits  the  employer  from  making  a lump  sum  payment 
to  a group  of  workers,  presuiaably  v;orking  for  a contractor.  Ivork,  on 
this  basis,  hoi/jever,  may  be  accepted  by  the  trade  unions  which  distribute 

2/ 

the  pay  equally  among  the  members  concerned.-^  Somev^hat  similar  regula- 
tion of  agricultural  wages  are  in  force  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires, 

and  in  other  provinces  of  Argentina  there  is  a grov/ing  tendency  to"uards 

1/ 

regulation  of  conditions  of  work  for  the  maize  harvest. 


17 These  regulations  do  not  cover  young  persons  under  I6  years  of  age, 

nor  do  they  include  vromen  because  both  of  these  groups  may  not  be  em- 
ployed at  harvest  work. 

2/  Under  these  regulations,  the  trade  unions  are  responsible  for  placing 
the  agricultural  labor  employed  in  the  maize  harvest.  For  this  purpose 
each  union  must  obtain  a list  of  the  local  and  immigrant  workers.  If 
the  number  of  ’/iorkers  thus  registered  is  greater  than  the  employment  ■ 
available,  the  union  must  provide  for  employment  by  rotation  so  that 
vjork  is  fairly  distributed  among  all  Y/orkers. 

3/  Internation  Labor  Office,  "Conditions  of  Employment  for  the  iiaize 
Harvest  in  Argentina".  IrMus trial  and  Labor  Information,  J«.ne  5?  1939^ 
pp.  759-760. 
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In  Canada,  only  the  province  of  Llanitoba  provides  for  noniinal 
coverage  of  agricultural  vjorkers  under  its  Fair  h’cges  «.ct.  The  amend- 
ment of  ilarch  1938  to  the  Manitoba  F--.ir  u-.,i_es  Act  of  1936  erapoviers  the 
Minister  of  Labor  to  recommend  to  the  lieutenant  Governor  in  Council 
application  of  certain  provisions  of  the  act  to  industries  which  the  Act 
does  not  cover.  If  the  recomraendation  is  accepted,  the  iviinister  may  ask 
the  Fc;ir  wiages  board  to  draw  up  a scale  of  minimum  vjages  applicable  to 
the  various  classes  of  workers  and  convene  a conference  of  employers 
and  Vi/orkers  to  negotiate  the  proposed  scale.  The  rates  fixed  in  this 
scale  may  not  be  less  than  those  laid  down  in  the  Act.  The  wages 
negotiated  at  the  conference  becoming  legally  binding  on  all  employers 
and  vjorkers  in  the  industry.^ 

In  Hungary,  the  act  of  May  1923  set  up  minimum  v/age-fixing  machinery 
V(fhich  is  set  in  raotion  by  the  ^linister  of  Agriculture  only  the  request 
of  either  the  farm  workers  themselves  or  on  his  o;;n  initiative.  Local 
joint  committees  of  farmers  and  vjorkers  may  be  appointed  and  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  Minister  to  fix  minimum  wages  for  agricultural  laborers. 

2/ 

The  Act,  ho^.'ever,  has  not  been  very  effective.—^ 

The  Mexican  constitution  provides  that  minimum  vjage  rates  shall 
be  fixed  for  all  vjorkers.  This  provision  was  implemented  by  the  Federal 


17  Internationai  Labor  Office,  the  I.L.  0.  Year  Book,  1938-1939- 

pp.  216-217. 

tJ  International  Labor  Office,  Social  Problems  in  Agriculture,  Record 
of  the  Permanent  ag^ricultural  Committee  of  the  I.L.O.,  Series  K, 
No.  14,  1938,  p.  79.'  
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Labor  Act  of  1931  which  requires  the  fixing  of  ninirnum  wages  for  each 
commune  by  a local  committee  containing  representatives  of  employers  and 
vjorkers.  The  decisions' of  the  communal  corm.iittees  are  subject  to  re- 
vision by  a central  council  for  each  State,  Different  minima  are  fixed 
for  different  categories  of  vrorkers  including  agricultural  laborers.^ 

In  Yugoslavia,  the  Decree  of  February  13,  1937  relating  to  the 
establishraent  of  minimum  w’ages,  among  other  things,  are  applicable  to 
forestry  workers  who  earn  not  loss  thaxU  2 dinars  an  hour,  but  are  not 
applicable  to  agricultural  workers.  HoVi'ever,  section  35  of  the  Decree 
provides  that  minimum  vjages,  may  be  fixed,  if  necessary,  for  agricultural 
workers  througn  orders  issued  jointly  by  the  riinistry  of  Social  Policy 


and  Public  health  and  the  tlinistry  of  agriculture.-^ 

In  Austria,  the  la'.j  provides  that  in  the  absence  of  collective 
agreements  or  individual  contracts  beC'iJeen  the  employee  and  the  em- 
ployer, wages  must  not  be  less  than  the  statutory  minima  fixed  by  la\>;. 
Similarly,  the  Czechoslavakian  statute  specifies  that  collective  agree- 
ments (vdiich  must  be  registered  x'vith  the  n/iinistr^'"  of  Labor)  must  be 
based  on  the  scheme  of  vjages  and  conditions  drawn  up  annually  by  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Labor.  Disputes  are  referred 
to  joint  committees,  and  if  necessary,  to  arbitration  courts.  Denmark 
has  established  wage  boards  of  three  conciliators  to  adrainistor  collec- 
tive agreements  and,  in  the  event  of  a dispute,  to  refer  the  matter  to 

3 / 

a Permanent  Arbitration  Court  \.'hose  findings  have  the  force  of 


TJ  7bid , p.  79, 

^ D.  Yereraitch,  "The  Problem  of  Agricultural  Labor  in  Yugoslavia,” 
^tgsrnational  Labor  RevieiiJ,  I.L.O.,  August  1938,  PP»  223-224. 

3/  Journal  of  the  Hinistry  of  Agriculture,  "Agricultural  Workers" 
wages  in  Europe,”  July  1924,  P-  298. 
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The  Estonian  .nct  of  Wovenabsr  1921  provided  that  niinimuni  vjage  rates 
nust  be  fixed  for  agricultural  workers  by  ./ages  Corimitteos  f or  the  various 
districts  into  'uhich  the  .iCt  divided  the  country.  Accordingly^  pro- 
vincial joint  committees,  composed  of  farmers  and  agricultural  workers, 
were  established  and  net  every  year  to  consider  and  recoraiaend  minimum 
rates  of  vjages  and  hours  of  work  for  agricultural  vjorkers.  Their  pro- 
posals Vi/ere  submitted  to  the  i.d.nistry  of  Labor  which  coraraunicated  them 
to  the  National  Joint  Committee i The  latter  examined  and  coordinated 
the  , proposals  of  the  provincial  committees  \Jhich,  if  approved  by  the 
Ministry  of  Labor,  ¥Jere  published  and  assumed  the  force  of  lavj.  It  is 
significant  that  the  absence  of  strong  tradb  unions  a.iong  the  agricul- 
tural workers  of  the  country  resulted  in  tne  failure  of  tne  provincial 

2j 

committees  to  function  effectively  and  they  were  abandoned  in  1929* 

In  May  1939^  hov^ever,  Estonia  repealed  the  act  of  1921  and  enacted 
a nev;  code  which  establishes  standards  of  employment  for  agricultural 
vrorkers.  The  Act  does  not  fix  minimum  wages  to  be  paid  by  the  employer, 
but  it  prescribes  the  form  of  contracts  of  employment  and  the  conditions 
of  work  ¥vhich  these  must  contain.  /'Uhile  the  detemination  of  actual 

l7  Journal  of  the  i/inistry  of  Agriculture,  "Agricultural  //orkers ' 

Mages  in  Europe,"  July  1924^  p.  39S. 

2j  Journal  of  the  /, Ministry  of  Agriculture,  "agricultural  'Workers' 
v/ages  in  Europe,"  July  1924,  p.  398* 
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■wages  is  left  to  the  enployer,  tae  v/orker  is  protected  against  non- 
paynent  or  delayed  payment  of  his  v/ages  as  v;ell  as  against  the  failure 
of  the  employer  to  pay  conpensatory  rates  for  ^.-jork  done  above  the  hours 
agreed.^ 

In  1934^  the  Groverriraent  of  the  hetlierlands  issued  an  j^.ergency 
Organization  Decree  which  afforded  some  measure  of  protection  to  agri- 
cultural vrorkers  \jhose  wages  were  being  drastically  reduced  largely  be- 
cause farm  employers  ii»ere  taking  advantage  of  the  agricultural  unemploy- 
ment situation.  The  decree  provided  that  1)  all  employers  in  agricultural 
undertakings  should  be  under  an  obligation  to  discuss  the  question  of 
wages  and  other  conditions  of  ejnployment  with  agricultural  vrorkers' 
unions;  2)  arbitration  shoulo  be  introduced  for  the  settlement  of 
differences;  3)  the  agreements  concluded  and  arbitration  a'wards  given 
should  be  observed,  as  a result  of  the  Decree^  farm  emploj'-ers  who 
formerly  were  urovilling  to  negotiate  vjith  agricultural  'iJorkors'  unions 
entered  into  negotiations  with  them  eith>jr  voluntarily  or  under  Govern- 
ment compulsion,  iff  ter  1934^  the  nuraber  of  viage  agreements  concluded  rose 

2/ 

steadily  and  in  sevorad.  cases  the  Government  arbitrators  fixed  vaages. 


l7  .‘iCt  also  contains  provisions 'governing  holidays,  rest  periods, 

housing  accommodations  and  the  emplojmient  of  women^  young  persons 
and  children.  See,  I.L.O.^,  "hew  Labour  Code  in  Estonia"  Industrial 
and  Laioour  Information,  July  17,  1939,  pp*  122-124. 

2/  J.  Hilgenga,  "The  dituation  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultur.al 
korkers  in  the  Netherlands,"  International  Labor  lioviev;,  I.L.O., 
January  1938,  pp.  48-49. 
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SLuilarly,  in  Poland,  in  December  1938,  two  special  arbitration 
committees,  constituted  by  the  Polish  xviinister  of  Social  Assistance, 
laid  down  conditions  of  work  and  wages  in  agriculture  for  the  year 
1939-1940.  These  conditions  and  \vage-scales  were  established  by  col- 
lective agreements  concluded  between  representatives  of  the  organiza- 

1/ 

tion  of  employers  and  agricultural  workers,  respectively.  Norway 
and  oweden,  likewise,  provide  special  machinery  for  bringing  to- 
gether the  parties  to  a collective  agreement  and  for  taking  disputes 
wfhich  arise  before  a central  arbitratioii  court. 

17  I.L.O. , ’’Conditions  of  ^v'ork  in  Agriculture  in  Poland , ” Industrie 

and  Labour  Information,  January  23 ^ 1939 ^ p*  118. 

2/  In  Norway,  a committee  set  up  in  common  by  trade  unions  and  the 
Labour  Party,  issued  a report  in  1937  recoraraending  the  establish- 
ment of  central  and  local  vjage  boards  which  should  fix  rndnimum 
vjages  for  agricultural  vrorkers.  It  was  further  recommended  that 
the  wage  boards  should  approve  collective  agreements  in  agricul- 
ture provided  that  rates  fixed  in  such  agreements  do  not  fall 
below  the  minimura  standard  laid  dovm  by  them.  Somewhat  similar 
recommendations  were  made  that  year  by  a government-appointed 
committee  in  Sviieden  which  undertook  to  examine  what  steps  could 
be  taken  to  improve  the  v/age  standards  of  agricultural  Vi;orkers. 
(See,  I.L.O. , Social  Problems  in  agriculture,  xlecord  of  the 
Permanent  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  I.L.O. , Series  K,  No.  14^ 
1938,  footnotes,  pp.  85-86. 
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